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who traversed it in too great a hurry. It was neither
another England nor another France, nor was it an im-
perfect copy or simply an extension of the United
States. The tragic adventure of the war had been
turned to its profit. During the conflict Canada had
attained to the full knowledge of its own stature. It
had entered upon the war as a colony, submissive to
the orders and wishes of the mother country; it had
emerged as a full partner, an independent state, strong
in the knowledge of its contribution to the common
cause, and of the new responsibilities which had
fallen upon it. It was a British nation, certainly, and
on more than one account, yet it was equally conscious
of the fact that it was as much, if not first and fore-
most, an American nation. It was called upon, by the
nature and wealth of its economy, to take a leading
place among the great trading nations, as it was called
upon, by its geographic position and its double culture,
to serve as a national interpreter between the old and
the new world.

But the evolution which was provoked, or at least
accelerated, by the war, did not affect only the part
that Canada henceforth was to play on the inter-
national stage. The evolution was equally marked
within the frontiers of the country where economic
demands achieved the slow transformation of the
social scene, either with or without the aid of the
political power. There had been a considerable increase
in the number of the working class, with a consequent
decrease in the rural population; and a first experiment
in state socialism had been undertaken when the rail-
roads were partially nationalized. These were prob-
lems and facts which favoured meddlesome interference
by the central government which, repudiating the